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frn-^T'  "  ^^"^"^t'o'^  Of  newspaper  men 
from  a  commuauy  vemoves  a  fund  of  per? 
sonal  reminiscence,  ^,•lKch  i«  possessed  bv  no 
oth.r  cW  The  history  of  their  time 
pecu  larly  the.r  own-thoy  are  the  historians 
-and  theirs  u- the  excitement  incident  to  the 
collection  ana  distribution  of  the  lirst  in 
^omation   concerning    tho   aflairs    of  th; 


/ .  The  time  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the 
^  Classic  period  of  American  journalism.  There 
was  then  a  certain  leisure  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  more  placid  and  delicate  arts  of  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  denied  to  the 
modern  newspaper  man  by  the  hurry 
and  rush  consequent  in  the  nat- 
ural development  of  news-gathering.  While 
the  telegraph  was  largely  used,  the  amount  of 
late  news  was  not  heavy  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  for  any  large  proportion  of  the 
.orce  in  an  office  to  remain  late  into  tha  ni^ht 
and  m  the  Bepublican  office  it  was  eustomlirv 
for  but  one  man— the  telegraph  editor— to  bo 
about  the  office  m act)  after  11  o'clock  It 
•  was  because  Mr.  Shiplev  held  this  'posi- 
tion at  that  time  that  ho  was  compelled  to 
bear  tiie  brunt  of  that  exciting  night. 

ham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  Hc  l1[)  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  and  shortly 
after  11  the  news  reached  the  Republican  by 
a  private  message  sent  up  by  the  courtesy  of 
^ne  Western  Union  operator,  embodymc  in- 
formation  he  had  gathered  from  matter  w'hich 
>^aa  gomg  over  the  wire.    E.  H.  Phelps  of  this 

^      Ir"         f*^''"''  °^       r^^'P^'-'  alone 
^ith  Mi;.   Shipley   when   tDe  message  was 
brought  in.    He  remembers  the  whole  .scene 
vividly— the  old  local  room,  the  double  desK- 
at  whicd  he  a^d  Mr.  Shipley  sat   tacmg  each 
other    and  the  surprise  and   bewilderment  ! 
Which  came  over  the  lattere  face   when  he 
read  the  uispatch.    "  This  is  teirible  news  " 
he  said;  "  we  must  tend  lor  Mr.  Pomeroy  " 
Acco.dmgly  Mr    Pomeroy,    then  managui- 
ed  tor,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  who  as  publisher  was 
*     ^^^Z  J-^  '^^"l'^      on.extiaordinary  occasions' 
^ere  immediately  bGLt  lor,  I 
It  was  shortly  after  11:30  o'cloclr  when  ,' 
Mr.  Bryan  was  awakened  by  the   bearer  of 
the  startlmg  news,  and   hurried   down  from  I 

olThce,  tht^n  in  di^  present  BrigharJ^  Bu'.dm-  . 
Uhen     he     arrived    about     midnight    tho  ' 
early    dispatcaes      had      been      confirmed  ! 
by       the      A=scciated      Press  reports, 
Pr»  VI  \  "D^erstood      that  the! 

-freoident  must  die.  iNever,  thinks  Mr.  Bryan 
has  there  been   news  received  as   that  was'  I 


I       The  general  thought  jasj^.at  of^^Mr.  1 
Shipley's  leuer.    Great  ^    '  boys  ap- 

r,eared  at  the  head  ot  ""^  "  ,  j  ^„  ^  crowd  ot  • 
few  copy  they "^v'rheard  the  ' 
r.^.lh:y^-ia^'sKe  and  in  eileuca  re- 

turned  agaia  t°         ra°ly  "late  that  morninB, 
^The  paper  was  Baturauy  ^^^^^ 

and  instead  oi  po^i^f'  ^  forms  tinaliy  left 
was  nearer  4  v.'h"  t^lie  last  i 
the  componne-room.    Bir    "  ^         ^ij^t  the 
down  to  the  pi;ees  room  full  Bpeed 

edition  ^-as  '^'J" 'tu^se  accidents  which 
are  ii^^ariably  savea  i  ^^^^^  e 
a  time  to    make  a    oaa  tape  on  the 

occurred  in  the  bieaum  oi  j^,,^ 
press.     The  <=^«eL.rLm  a^^^ 

Ito  repair   the  breaU.         '  , 
Mr.  iJryan  also  called  up  fcen-  | 
ir"S''  „i„^  Qt  thfi  corner  of  School  ana  I 

vs^"what^are  we  coming  to! 


;- — Lnerc  uo  strorjgju  sviJence  of  tiie 
hold  Abraham  Lineolu  sliU  retains  upon  the 
popular  hcai-t  lli  Mi  the  iut£re,-,t  mauiiested-in 
evtry  incidout  connected  with  his  life  and 
tragical  death — an  interest  which  seems 
ratiier  to  increase  than  to  diuiiuish  with  time 
and.  to  bs  corihood  to  no  single  nation  or 
country.  My  attorytion  has  been  j^ttracted  to 
an  article  coiJied  in  The  Tribcne  frora  ttie 
Springhcld  (Mass.)  JRepHbdccni  within  the 
last  few  days  relfltin?  to  the  late  Joseph  L. 
Shipley  of  tiie  iHt'.er  paper  and  his  connection 
with  the  reticipt  iiid  Dublication  of  tha  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assa-sination  the 
night  of  Apnl  14,  1865.  Having  had  aa  al- 
most parallel  experience  the  same  night  in 
connection  with  tha  same  iragic  event  in  an- 
other Springfield — the  capital  of 'this  State, 
so  long  Mr.  Lincoln's  home — I  am  prompted 
to  relate  it  33  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
that  remarkable  man  and  of  the  remarkable 
period  iu  which  ho  lived  and  died  for  hi^ 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  na- 
tional union. 

"  it  was  my  fortune  lo  be  connected  in  an 
editorial  ca),acHv  w.th  the  ILlivols  State 
Jovrval  Uoin  1SG2  to  1805.  inclusive,  cover- 
ins  Che  greater  part  of  the  renou  of  the  late 
Nvar,  and  including  the  time  ot  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
death.  That  paper,  under  all  its  various  ad- 
•nini-tration.',  had  been  ilie  close  friend  and 
stanch ^uppo^ter  of  Mr.  L  ncola,  often  pub- 
libhmg  articles  from  his  pen,  and  during  the 
cainpai"a  of  1860  was  regarded  as  latiuiately 
identified  with  his  interests  and  ui  some 
sense  rep[es?ntaine  of  hi-i  views  and  opin- 
ions, and  always  manitesttd  that  merest  in 
h'i  perscoal  nncl  political  fortunes  and  po  icy 
wh.cri -.mght  to  sipceied  <-iMn.  •f."-  reMt.on 
which  thev  had  so  long  maintained  towara> 
each  other.  During  my  cjonectiou  with 
il— ande-peciaily  during  tho  more  exciting 
.^ta^es  vS  the  ■.ai— :t  .a  -  loy  cu-stom  tor^m.ii^ 
at  ine  office  a^  hue  as  3  o'c.ock  ni  morn- 
ina  to  see  ;:nd  ccminent  upon  (if  necessary) 
cue  latest  newa  from  the  field  of  warfare. 


As  soon  as  it  beoajae  known  yesterday  morning  t?iat 
Lee't?  whole  army  had  surrendered  to  General  Grant,  all 
business  oaxie  to  a  standstill;   flafc:s  leaped,   as  if  by  magic, 
from  public  buildings  and  priYa,te  residences  all  over  the 
city.       One  hour  later,   and  the  busine^^s  houses  about  the 
Square  v/ere  principa,lly  closed,   and  almost  tiie  entire 
population  sought  the  Square  and  x)ublic  thoroughfares  to 
congratulate,  each  otrier  on  tlie  glorious  news  that  came 
borne  on  the  v/ires  from  Old  Virginia,     ^^other  hour  and 
the  excite]fient  becai.ie  intense;     the  enthusiasm  of  the 
citizens  knew  no  bounds,   a.nd  their  feelings  found  ex- 
pression in  hurrajis  and  songs,   processions  of  various 
kinds,   and  to  make  the  scene  more  joyous,   the  church 
and  fire  bells  rang  a  merry  peal,  which  v/as  kept  up 
for  hours  until  the  whole  air  yjp.e  filled  with  the  many 


''during  the  afternoon  a  novel  sight  appeared  upon 
the  public  square,   v/hich  elicited  tlie  shouts  and  ap- 
pla.use  of  the  multitude.       The  sliow  consisted  of  a  large 
mule  covered  v./itl-i  a  blanket,  bearing  the  inscription 
on  one  side,    "^-Jeff.  JJavis'   lap-t  ride,"  on  the  other  "^Jeff. 
Da.vis  and  Suit,-^'  \/}iile  over  the  tail  of  the  animal 
hung  the  inscription,   ^Lee's  End,?        Upon  the  mule 
vvs.s  mounted  an  individual  personating  Jeff.  Davis,  and 
by  his  side  ^valked  an  attendant  in  ma-sk  and  v.'earing 
ragged  regimentals,   follovv'ed  by  a  forlorn  looking 
escort.       Shouts  arose  from  every  quarter  v/liere  Jeff, 
and  liis  attendants  passed.       It  was  not  only  a  sug- 
gestive  affair,  but  the  best  of  the  kind.  v;e  have  ever  seen. 


<I01d 

^  Bob,i  a  splendid  old  horse  of  a  darlc  bay  color,  v/ith 
the  eye  of  an  ea.sle,   pv./elling  nostrils  and  a  proud 
and  elastic  step,   fonaerly  the  property  of  President 
Lincoln,   ^rss  led  in  the  procession  by  a  colored  f:;rooni, 
attracted  a  lar.-^e  sh.-xe  of  attention,   from  the  fact 
that  he  had  carried  our  noble  President  many  hundred 
miles  during  his;  .poli  t ical  csxupaigns.       Old  ^Rob> 
sported  a  rich  olanke tj red ,  white  and  bl^e,  thicKly 
studded  with  flags,   ana  bearing  the  inscription  lOld 
Abe's  Horse.JI       The  flags  were  nearly  all  secured 


by  the  people  as  ineraen  toes . 


-      ■  -a  <m'-,  riiiniMiii'liTi'illttt 


/ 


'I 


Pfl>-oda.  room,  ■which  ^^■a3  in  the  in-r^-l'  s^o;;? 
^fariuln.haHa  moo.  ^J^^^^- 

rllro^eof  the  compoemsj-Toom  (Ja«e-.  Galla- 
^h^  I'.o  dU  in  ^Qu-'^y  a.  year  or-^ago) 
that   important  imea  gence  ^-^^ 
ce  ved  m  the  telegraphic  leporis  £rom  V^  a=h- 
(  V,      fiouitj  to    the  comp^3iii2-room  l 

En"fiule>,r.'bTe\ccountofthee.^ 

hlri  injur  P'-    ilte  iQieui^cu         A-aJa.  leijic- 
ui<^,  coming  as  the  sequel  oi  1:    ^'''^.Iz  % 
that  it  seemed  luipoisibie  lo  beheve  i  , 
f-Decp.l,v  as  detniis  o!  me  ciime  ^vere  jant- 

vrubab-.y  been  fatally  wounded  and  that  fli. 
Sewava  haa  a.so  beeu  murderously  dS.auUed 
I    hen   ^ent  ,o  the  residence  of  James  C 

d  n^  («he  late  Posluiaster  oi  the  Cuy  «  . 
^Hn"fie.d)  ^vho  was  an  intimate  per-oaa 
?^end  o    Mr.  Lincoln,  and  informed  h.m  of 

'  ^ir^^^^r^^  i:i^n^;^fKee;^p\^ 

I  „ho   '1^'',  ,''^f°^,.f;'         iJi-.   Lincoln's  first 
fKn'm  1860  and  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 

'  Z^^^ma  ouifde  :t\J^o.rnal  office  to  be 

I  home,  but  not  to  jieep.    j-^-  »  .tupI. 

"?ce1^^^^^ol  Mr'.  ITncolSeath. 
)^ir:":uhlhX:her  ?ntedigence  which  coa- 
unued  to  a. Vive  during  the  mommg  wab  is- 
ued  to  tne  e.c.ted  and  an.,ous  fellow^town,. 
'  men  of  tiie  il.ustr.ous  President  in    extras  ^ 
L  —  '-'"=Ai5ia  vece.ved. 


Duriug  the  early  '-"--^^rerea  about  the 
concourse  of  tUe  c.  z^n-  .a  ^^^^^.^ 

-j'^,.,-na/  "^'\^fjl'°u.eucJ  there  was  no 
Uiscusa^v,' ii^e  »art  mte^^^^^^  hash  f.er- 

noisy  cUm^r,  but.    '^^^^^■^       ^,.„^p,  scattered 
here  and  '^ere,  they  excnd  ^^^^ 

ca.ciinay  and       P°!f\^' ,        sudden  and  the  ■ 

I  country,    'l^o  f  °f  ^he  o  ^i^^^V  '^^^T^rt" 
tee.ing  too  cieep  ior  t"e  u  c^.ry  heart,  1 

'  Lflhatgr>el  ^,ru,dy  c>t>zen  who  . 

though  the  eye=  of  mans      ^^^,3,y  and  had 

had  Known  Mr.  1^"^.'="'°  ^^.ly  integr-.ty  and 
contidencs  "^.^^^^^iLce  of  a  sorrow 

loity  patriotism  g-i;e  e  ^^^  ai- 
«h  ch  reached  the  ^^.^^  general  quie- 

rost  tne  on>y  e-cepUon  Jo  the^      ^^^^  ^^.^^ 
,ude  occur. ed  on  the  sou-        ^^^^^  espres.iiig 
square,  whei^  a  ^^n  cQc  ^^^^^  ^.^g  sm- 

..noioval  ot  the  ac-t  ol  "^e         cit  zens.  rie 
:^Sunded  by  a  crowd  of  l^^^^^         „^ard  be- 
«a.  taken  m  ^barge  by  a  m       ^^^^^^^^  . 
longLUg  to  Camp  butlei^an  ^^^^  nummary 
I  vhat  ihviaT.ened  to 
1  punishment. 


„-  mpptm"  had  as- 
Before  noon  a  spontaneou.  mee^  .  ^ 
=embled  at  tne  sou  h  Uoat  o  ^^^^^^^ 
Capitol  (thepresent  ban  i  ^  number  01 

that  edihce  beaau      Ob',  ^^^^     ^  bue 

nest  day  o%  ^^'"^^J^ '  Vevy  basme--3.house  in 

bui  ding  and  .f^^V/ yard  of  m-^'-'^'^'f 

Uiecty.  coasu.mn^^-eLy  i^^^^^^  ^ 

aooas   that  cuu  d  .  ^.Hular  tokens  of 

tne  poruUi-^o'  ''°'';  J„in-its  of  if^e  cnurcnes- 
day  the  altar,  and  pub-^-  o^  ^^..^^ed 
afmo.t    ^Ubouc  J\^P,°J'.e':vices  general, y 
in  a  similar  manner  r^^a  ui. 
artooUotttieprevaumg.p.ut^^^^^.^^  „ 

-c.-.,-;v  in  the  foUuv,  .11=  ,         :„    jiie  oia 

^fAo'orUi  character        ^^^^^^^  X-ch  Aibert 

q;cund  P'-e=t,^'^''f  "^S^r^ot  Si'--  Lincoln  ana  a 
|3%_a  l^fe4ung  inend  of  M.  ^^^^  ^^.^ 

,t^acn  5^'«°^,"'''  ave-^^as  the    Pastor  A 

freedom  ^o^J^J^^  ^ae  tne  ro=- 

I  prommeDt  top- at  in.  ol  Mj:- 

Tu"  effect  %vmch  Dio^'ress  of  the 

^var  and  tne  f^^^"', ^ "Ld  be^un  to  be  received 
Uisparagmgrepo.t=  had  oe  y^^^ 

concernmg  the  conduct  ana  ^^^^ 
Pre-idtni    Andrew  J"^^;j°°'  aeep,  popuiar 
soacuuae  btgdu  to  b  the  char- 

others  wh^  ipoU'ou  a^i=°         Senator,  and 
'  Trumbull,  then  Laitea        ,     j    vir.  John- 

tbe  -lesvs  ?^b''^lih^,X  t  far  to  reassure 
Bon'spatriot,c  ch.araeter^_^^^^^  „j  ti,e 

many  *^^V;hp  Xctin"^^  President  was  con- 
fuiure  so  far  f^H'f-nf,  while  seeking  to  gi^e 
cerned.     ^ndoub.et^^y,  ^r.  Trum- 

;c;f?rp;s,^r*^-^^«-:;i»— ^^^^^^ 


11  111  — 

■Onion  cause. 


/ 


the  fourth  aumver^ary       ^^^-^J^hich  the 
Sumter  and  «  ^  ,  r»nn  rpioicin"  over  the 
vohole  country  had  been       °icm»  " 
TPMorfition  uf  the  "^tiondl  baimei  to  ! 
on  the  walls  of  that  su'ongbold.    >\ <-o"  ^ 
rrnriG-the  anuiversacy   o,  ^atue  o 

Lexington  and  of  ^''^.^^'^..g  to  ihe  relief 

until  the  morning  of  the  ^i.  i- 


AThen  began 

that  remarkable   march  of  the  funeral  cor- 
tpo-e  to  x\Ir.  Lincoln's  former  home,  wh-.ch 
ha"  been  described  elsewnere  a;i  '  ■-^e  m{j=t 
impressive  spectacle  vatnessed  since  the  day 
oTihe  crucihx.un.-^    Certainly  nothing  simi- 
lar in  characteryK,approaching  it  in  impies- 
stveness,    has    occurred     in    this    or  any 
other    country     in     modern     times.      i  oi 
?ea    days    this    great    funera  VVocess\"^, 
bearing  with  it  the  memorials  of  the  sor- 
row o£  a  mighty  nation,  continued  its  journey, 
tia^^sintJ  Ihrou'^h  the  principal  cities  ot  tne 
Kr  inclumng  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
New  York,  A.bany.  Buffalo,  Cmcmnati,  In- 
duinaDuli-,  and  Chicago,  arriving  at  teprmg- 
held  Tuesday  rnorning.  May  3.    Every ^4,eve 
it  nas  met  by  evidences  of  the  most  exalted 
admiration  of  the  people  for  Mr.  ^f<^°'?  l  , 
chart' cter  and  their  proiound  sorrow  lor^nis 

taking  offi  . 

From  the  day  of  its  departure  from  Wash- 
1  hi<7ion  to  the  day  ot  its  arrival  at  Sprmgheld 
reourts  ot  the  daily  pr-gre-:<  of  the  iuneral 
co'riec'e  sppeared  in  every  daily  paper  iq  the 
North  accustomed  to  receive  tekgrapnic 
dispatches,  while  all  the  leading  newspapers 
,n  ^ym^alhy  Nv.th  the  Union  cau.e  appeared 
in  mourning  '  up  lo  the  day  ot  the  luneral. 
Thus  the  eve.. Is  connected  vnth  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  funeral  march  across  con- 
tineotwere  ihe  leading  features  of  the  ddiiy 
uews  during  that  perioJ  .  as  well  a^^e  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion  in  privajj^Sj^pub- 
lic  circlp- 


^^^-'^-'I^.Sefd  or'bufia^he  , 
Sa^'  \v       a^^l^o-   that  ^yj^"^^, 
iZlZed  somewhere  wi  lua  the  c^y 

-  anticipation  hat  a°  ^'^^i'-^'.riyerected^^^^ 
oi  -l^|''t^„\'^Ji^„'y,  v^hile  tne  journey  ^a, 
the  spot.  wasuiu.'^on,  the  square  of 

in  progre.-s  t  om  \\  a=uiu       ,  CapUol 
land  ui.on  ^hich  tne  Pi.=ent  ^.^^ 
noxv  ^^*nds  wa.^p>^^rcha.ea  a,^^^  ^ 
propostd  tomb  and  111  site  of  a 

porary  t""^'^,,^^%,oniierQ  border  of  the 
ravine  near  'f^^^  ^'^^^l^'J^ent  Mrs.  Liucoln 
arounds.  Tothisairan  -  ^ 
^ade  strenuous  ^^^  l^'^'lSepo^.t  ihem  m 
proir.i:^e  u  yas  fif '^u^  Vgmetery  associa- 
^ak  R.nge  .^,«°',«'"i'^,*„^,^hraTbroiner.in-law 
uoi)  (oi  vvn.chC.  ISi.b  nitn,  a_.^^^^^  ottsnng 

^-"hich"  the  T  .n.nlT,   -nonnn.ent  and 
the  site   which  tne  ! 
tomb  now  ormnv 


Vue  Hall  ot  i^epre.e.uat  j^j 

iovvingday.  ^*^':""'nroce^  ion  of  citizens  ; 
byac°onsianc  y  moYng  P^°^«^^^^^^  to  have  , 
of  lUis  and  otuei  biaie 

Dumbeiea  y  le=s  n-npr,e--ive  than 

cVtedf  .neinoi-ieso^a^e^  ,^  ihe   '  great 

haFot  William  Rj^^^^  -^vl^vreD  Ha.t- 

laAa  his  essay  ou  tV- II j  B,et.Te=enia- 
.It  ^a.  in  >J'^ -'^^.^^vPred  hi.  celebrated 
tives  that  Mv.  L^^^o^^^fjuue  !<■  '  .^SS,  in  re- 
add.  e.s  .a  tt-.e ^vemug       jae^^,    ^^^^^^ g^^^^^ 

sVoate  t.S  tne  ^^^'^^^''^^^tli^n   the  docinue 
^hen  he  .ppned  o  th..  .     ..  ^  ^ouse  d.viJ-  ; 
on  the  slavery  que=.tion  tJ'U.        and.it  was  | 

u.o.t  upoQ   the  i865?.that  he  stood 

■ 

'     '"'  May  4 "'the 

moo.    Thec.ovM  in  the  City  "f 

■  ^^"ff.ld'  '-  During  the  night  Pieced; ^he 
f;S^^fScia?t.a,ns  -ntui^'^  ^ .^i^g  pas- 
So  cUtte.eut  ^^^^fjl'^^^Tin  this  and  other 

fodotnsi  1"^-  ^^'^  '^'-c^'r  .oxmd  places  tor  re- 
po!e  iDhaUsoremi.t>  b«i^^^^^^  siUe^vaiU^. 
\vay  p.attorms  and  P*;;;  "  ;,?' Office  was  visii- 
Tt-e'ineuiber  that  the  Jo»-.  '^,eoin«.dataons 
;d  by  many  in  seaich  .^^jgWand  ob- 
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L  I  H  C  0  L  H    AS    AN    ADVOCATE.  - 
Edited  by  Allen  Kenry  Wright • 
In  the  6it7  of  San  Diego,  California,  livoa  W,H«3omera,  who 
for  several  years  following  1856  waa  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cham- 
paign county,  Illinois,  before  which  Ab  aiisaa  Lincoln  frequently  appeared 

as  an  advocate  and  counsel  and  even,  occasionally,  sitting  on  the 
bench  for  Judge  Davis,  the  presiding  judf';e  of  the  court.  In  his 

capacity  as  cleric  Mr.  Somers  came  to  know  the  great  Lincoln  quite  Inti- 
mately, ana  hence  his  reminiscenoos  have  more  than  a  passing  interoat. 
In  telling  of  his  memories  of  the  Biiianoipator,  Mr.  Somers  sa  s : 


"I  remember  Lincoln  as  a  tall,  "broad-shouldered  man, 

slightly  stooping,  v/ith  a  rather  angular  or  sharp  face,  v/nich 

had  a  most  genial,  kindly  expression  and,  though  not  handsome, 

v.as  attractive  and  prepossessing  -  a  face,  once  seen,  never 

to  oe  forgotten.       Mr,  Lincoln  was  a  very  affable  iiian,  al/vays 

having  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one,       I  shall  never  forget 

the  time  nor  his  kindly  act  when,  sitting  at  riy  desk  in  the 

capacity  of    clerk  of  the  court,  on  opening  day, with  judge 

and  lav/yers  taking  their  accustomed  places  preparatory  to  com- 

-leiicing  the  day's  business,  he  approached  me  with  extended 

pleasant 

hand,  and,  grasping  mine  cordially,  in  a  fewwords  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  election. 

"I  was  a  young  man  then  and,  having  previously  been  knovm 
personally  to  LCr.  Lincoln  but  slightly  in  my  capacity  as  deputy 
in  the  same  court,  I  .vas  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  recog- 
nition among  so  many  acquaintances,  there  being  at  the  time 
about  tvvo  score  attorneys  in  attendance.       Considering  that  his 
life  was  a  busy  one  d,uring  thos'e  days,  his  law  practice  being 
large  and  lucrative,   this  little  act  of  courtesy  was  a  key  to 
his  groat  popularity  with  all  classes  of  people  -  he  always 


had  time  to  be  friendly. 

"Right  here  I  v/ant  to  disprove  the  silly  charge  made  agains 
him  "by  his  enemias.  in  those  days  to  t?ie  effect  that  he  was  only 
a  second  or  third  rate  la:<fryer  -  a  charge  that  s\Afficed  to 
create  in  the  public  mind,  during  his  first  candidacy  for  the 
presidency,  the  impression  that  such  was  the  fact.  l-jothing 
v;as  further  from  the  truth.     Among  the  members  of  his  profes- 
sion there  were  several  profound  lawyers  and  jurists,  includ- 
ing Judge  David  Eavis,  aftenvards    an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uniform  verdict 
of  these  inen  v/as  that  Kr.  Lincoln    occupied,  and  preeminently 
so,  the  leading  position  at  the  bar  in  that  circuit,   if  not 
in  the  entire  state  of  Illinois. 

"Anyone  who  kaac  ever  heard  his  masterly  and  logical  argu- 
ments before  court  or  jury  will,  I  am  sure,  concur  with  me  in 
the  staternent  that  no  counsel  more  able  or  advocate  more  elo- 
quent ever  espoused  a  just  cause.       On  the  wrong  side  of  a 
case,  it  is  true  he  v/as  weak,  because  he  could  not  be  forcible 
if  he  believed  ^.imself  in  the  wrong  -  his  head  and  his  heart 
must  go  tof  ether.       His  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  was  his 
predominant  trait.     It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  assume,  or 
attempt  to  bolster  up,  a  false  position.     He  would  abandon  his 
case  first. 

"In  a  case  tried  in  m,y  ovm  county,  after  he  had  heard  the 
evidence,  he  said  to  his  associate:   'The  man  is  guilty.  You 
defend  him.     I  cannot.  "    A  large  fee  was  won,  but  he  would  not 
take  a  cetit.       In  trying  a  case  before  a  jury  his  methods  were 
peculiar*     First,  he  would  make  as  strong  a  shov/ing  as  he  could 


for  the  opposite  side,  seeming  to  be  giving  away  his  case,  so 
much  so  as  frequently  to  frighten  his  client,  but,  later, turn- 
ing to  his  own  side,  he  would  utterl:;"  demolish  his  previous 
arguments  and  thus  ruthlessly  knock  down  the  'coh-house'  so 
carefully  constructed  for  his  adversary.     This  style  of  argu- 
ment was,  of  course,  very  captivating  and  convincing  as  it 
shov/ed  to  the  jury  his  perfect  fairness,     lie  was  willing  to 
concede  to  his  opponent  everything  that  justly  belonged  to  him, 
and  if  he  could  not  do  that,   and  still  win  the  case,  he  vofild 
not  take  it  in  the  first  place, 

"In  those  days,  before  railroads  ran  to  nearly  every  toi.n 
as  they  do  novt,   attorneys  were  accustomed  to  attend  all  the 
courts  in  the  circuit,  and  to  accompany  eajch  other  on  horseback. 
On  one  occasion  llr,  Lincoln  rode  up  to  the  tavern 3  where  he 
usually  put  up,  a  day  or  two  after  the  other  law7/ers  had  ar- 
rived, and  on  being  pleasantly  ralliceid  by  the  landlord  for  his 
tardiness,  responded,  using  an  apt  illustration,    ' \7ell, uncle, 
you  kno\.  as  the  drove  of  cattle  are  driven  along  the  largest 
animals  always  fall  behind.  '      \71ien  it  is  ramembered  that  Ilr, 
Lincoln  was  very  tall,  the  humor  of  his  rs  iark  can  be  apprec- 
iated. 

"It  v/as  about  this  time,  also,  but  on  another  journey  of 
a  similar  character,   that  he  was  riding  alone  and  came  across 
a  pig  deeply  mired  in  the  mud  by  the  roadside.     Feeling  com- 
passion for  the  'porker', his  first  impulse  v.as  to  help  the 
struggling  animal  out  of  its  sad  predicament  but,  looking  at 
the  mud  and  then  at  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  he  reluctantly 
rode  av/ay,  leaving  it  to  its  fate.  As  he  rode  on,  however,  he 
could  not  forget  the  pig,  and  the  further  he  got  away  from  it. 


the  worse  lie  felt.     He  finally  turned  around  and  rode  back  the 
nearly  t.;o  miles,  dismounted,  "built  a  passage  v/ay  of  old  rails 
from  dry  ground  i-o  tlie  pig,  and  v/ith  great  difficulty  extri- 
cated it,  but  not  without  soiling  his  clothes,  Afterv/ards, 
when  thinking  about  it,  in  an  endeavor  to  analyze,  as  he  said, 
tb.e  mo tixje  which  prompted  him  to  the  act  he  concluded  that  it 
was  solf ishno^^s,  and  that  he  had  to  do  it  in  order  to  take 
tiie  pain  out  of  his  nind. 

"Should  -'r.   Lincoln  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  any 
term  of  court  in  the  circuit  of  Champaign,  one  of  the  ei^ht 
counties  enbraccd,  in  the  ei  hth  judicial  circuit  of  tlie  state, 
the   sntir;  ::6i:ber3nip  of  the  bar  felt  disappointed,   for  all 
enter! c-i id  a  \-;2r;:i  friendship  for  him.     His  propensity  for 
story  telling,   of  course,  attracted  people  to  him,  but  his 
great  ability  before  a  jury  aould,  v/hen  it  was  knoxvn  that  he 
was  to  make  an  ar^^ument ,   invariably  fill  the  court  room.  At- 
torne-ra  ;^onorall  •  considered  it  a'drav/ing  card'   to  be  associ- 
ated '.vith  him  in  a  triol, 

"Tudgc  DaYis,  the  presiding:  judge,  quite  frequently  called 
l.'r.   Lincoln  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench,  when  he  wished  to 
retire  to  ^-ive  himself  a  needed  rest  from  the  exhausting  labors 
of  the  position;  for  court  ox>ened  promptly  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
mornin{;'  every  day,  and  v/as  continued  in  session  until  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  not  infrequently  a  night  session  followed. 
This  practice  on  the  part  of  Judge  Davis  was  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  business  and  saving  parties  to  the  suits  time 
and  expense  in  attending  court,  Mr,  Lincoln  always  cheer- 

full.;  complied  ■  ith  the  jud(je's  request  to  take  his  seat,altho 


the  legality  of  the  appointment  might  have  "been  called  in 
question.     Technicalities,  hov/ever,  were  not  then  taken  ad- 
vantage of  as  in  these  days. 

"  I'.r.  Lincoln  always  shunned  and  aljhorred  technicalities 
and  would  get  down  to  the  merits  of  the  case  without  a  very 
strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  pleading.     Quite  an  amusing 
incident  occurred  one  time,  while  he  was  thus  holding  court, 
which  very  forcibly  illustrates  this  ohc^.racteristic.     A  de- 
murrer had  been  filed  in  a  case,  which  the  attorney  who  iiaa 

acting 

interposed  it  requested  the^^udge     to  turn  to  on  the  docket 
so  that  he  might  take  it  up.       The  demurrer,  however,  could 
not  be  found,  and  after  a  somewhat  tedious  search  and  a  good 
deal  of  sparring  between  the  opposing  counsel,  Jlr.  Lincoln 
asked  t;ie  attorney  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  demurrer.  This 
having  been  done,  and  seeinr  that  it  was  interposed  merely  for 
delay,  he  promptly  overruled  it  in  this  facetious  order: 'De- 
murrer overruled  -  if  there  ever  was  any,'  v/hich  order  was 
duly  entered  of  record. 

"frequently  I  v/as  invited  to  join  the  groups  of  attorneys 
at  the  taverns  in  the  evenings  al'ter  the  day's  court  duties 
were  over,  and  I  always  ^;ladly  accepted,  for  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  and  enjoying  the  good  stories,   of  which  they  all  had 
an  ample  fund. 

"There  was  one  thing  I  observed  in  these  gatherings , which 
I  wish  to  mention  since  it  throws  much  .light  on  the  temperance 
habits  of  Ilr.  Lincoln.  Some  of  the  lav/yers  v/ho  were  bibulous- 
ly  inclined  had  improvised  a  bar,  and  provided  the  liquors  for 
all  that  ..'ished  to  partake.  Among  these  genial  and  happy  fel- 
lov/8  there  were  two  who  absolutely  refrained  from  drinking. 
These  tv/o  vrere  ■Tud'-e  Davis  and  j'r.  Lincoln. 
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"  Lincoln  wati  alv/ays  exceedingly  kind  to  young  lawyers 
just  beginning  tlieir  careers.     Ho  raeinber  of  the  bar  took  a 
grsater  ij^terest  in  them;  and  no  doubt  niany  of  the  young  men 
v'.'ho  began    practice  on  that  circuit  owe  their  subsequent  sue 
cess  in  life  to  the  kindly  encouragement  and  assistance  he 
gave  theia* 

"Vilien  thinking  of  him  I  azE  prompted  to  quote,  as  special 
ly  applicable,  these  words  from  Shakespeare: 

♦'lis  life  Y/as  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  I.ature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  v/orid:  This  is  a  man.' 


Edward  C.  Stone 

no  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.A. 
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Harry  F.  Lake,  Eso^. 

77  North  Main  Street 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Dear  Mr.  Lake: 

Before  Mr.  Stone  left  last  week  on  a 
business  tri'D  he  asked  me  to  send  to  you  this 
copy  of  "A  reviev;-  of  our  American  Cousin  as  given 
at'FoT-d's  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Friday, 
Auril  ILth,  1865",  the  original  of  which  Mr. 
Kelsey  Ballou  Sweatt  very  kindly  lent  to  Mr.  Stone 
so  he  might  have  some  copies  made. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  one  of  these.  - 

Yours  very  truly, 

Secretary  to  Mr.  Stone 


Enclosure 


A  review  of  Our  American  Cousin  as 
given  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  Friday,  April  Uth,  186  5, 
By  Kelsey  Ballon  Sweatt. 

You  have  heard  this  afternoon  the  life  stories  of  Tom  Taylor 
and  of  Miss  Laura  Keene,      You  have  heard  how  "Our  American  Cousin" 
came  into  being.    How  it  was  first  rejected,  and  later  shown  to  Mr, 
Joseph  Jefferson  who  was  a  member  of  Miss  Keene's  company  and  who 
detected  in  the  play  something  of  a  novel  character.    As  Mr.  J ef f erson 
said,  it  possessed  but  little  literary  merit  but  there  was  a  fresh 
breezy  atmosphere  about  the  story  and  characters  which  attracted  him. 
«I  saw,"  he  said,  "The  chance  of  making  a  strong  character  out  of  the 
leading  part,  and  so  I  was  quite  selfish  enough  to  recommend  the  play 
for  production."      Its  success  proved  the  turning  point  in  the  career 
of  Jefferson,  Laura  Keene  and  Ned  Sothem. 

Crises  have  a  way  of  thrasting  into  the  limelight  hitherto 
obscure  persons  and  giving  them  for  a  long  or  short  period  a  leading 
role.    Now  I,  in  no  way,  wish  to  underestimate  the  author,  the  play, 
or  the  players,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  tragic  occurrence  which 
took  place  in  connection  with  it  gives  the  record  of  the  play  a 
larger  place  in  history  than  it  might  otherwise  have  attained.  It 
would  be  fitting,  of  course,  that  we  should  recite  the  entire  play; 
but  since  that  is  impossible  I  find  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  con- 
densed picture  of  "Our  American  Cousin,"  as  it  was  perfoimed  at 
Ford's  Theatre  on  that  tragic  Friday  back  in  186 5.    I  assure  you  I 
approached  the  play  with  some  optimism;  but  further  study  provied  I 
had  undertaken  a  task  which  might  well  be  my  Waterloo.    The  characters 
are  many  and  the  plot  runs  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  situations 
that  it  made  it  doubly  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a  well-ordered 
picture.      I  took  the  liberty,  however,  of  quickly  relegating  to 


oblivion  the  less  important  characters.    I  trust  that  yon  and  they  will 
forgive  me.     So  that  they  will  not  go  entirely  unnoticed,  however,  I 
bring  them  on  to  our  stage  long  enough  to  present  Buddicomb  and  Binney, 
members  of  the  upper  household  staff  of  Trenchard  Manor  and  Sharp  and 
Slcillet  of  the  lower  regions,  who  should  without  question  have  minded 
their  own  business  instfead  of  that  of  their  betters. 

And  here  is  Mrs.  Mount chessington,  whose  campaign  to  marry  off 
her  two  lovely  daughters,  Georgiana  and  Augusta,  does  not  end  as  she 
had  anticipated,  but  as  she  herself  says,  she's  proud  of  the  fact 
anyway. 

As  for  Mr.  John  Wikens,  the  postman,  it  was  he  who  brought  the 
famous  letter  announcing  to  Sir  Edward  Trenchard  and  his  family  that 
their  American  cousin,  Mr.  Asa  Trenchard,  age  25,  would  soon  arrive  to 
claim  the  fortune  which  rightfully  belonged  to  Miss  Mary  Merideth,  aged 
18,  granddaughter  of  old  Mark  Trenchard,  whom  Florence,  bir  Edward's 
daughter  describes  as  presiding  over  millc  pails  as  a  duchess  playing 
dairy  maid.      Of  course  we  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about 
Sir  Edward  and  Miss  Mary  and  Florence,  but  we  will  leave  thm.  for  a 
moment  discussing  the  arrival  of  Asa  while  we  -gush  John  Mkens  quietly 
off  the  stage  to  continue  his  postal  duties.    On  our  way  out  we  pass 
Lieut.  Harry  Vernon  of  his  Majesty's  service  who  wants  a  ship  and  a 
wife.    As  Florence  says,  she  hopes  that  H8.rry  gets  bis  ship  and  if  he 
does  leave  us,  she  will  bid  him  goodbye  as  a  lass  who  loves  a  sailor 
should.    And  now  that  you  have  met  ail  these  worthies,  we  will  return 
to  the  drawing  room  once  again  just  as  Binney  slips  in  to  sjinouncej 

•^If  you  please.  Miss  Florence,  'ere's  a  gent  what 
says  he's  expected." 

"¥liat's  his  name?      Where's  his  card?" 

"He  didn't  tell  me  his  name.  Miss,  and  when  I  asked 
him  for  his  card  'e  said  'e  had  a  whole  pack  in  his 
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valise,  and  if  I  'ad  a  mind  to,  'e'd  play  me  a  game  of 
seven  hup.    He  says  he  'as  come  to  stay  and  'e  certainly 
looks  as  if  *e  didn't  mean  to  go," 

That's  him.    That's  my  /jnerican  cousin,  I  know," 
I  had  to  smile  to  myself  as  I  heard  Asa  yelling  at 
Binneys     "Consam  your  picture,  didn't  I  tell  you  I  was 
expected?     You  are  as  obstinate  as  Deacon  Stump's  fore- 
lock that  vrauldn't  lie  dom  and  couldn't  stand  up,  wouldn't 
p'int  forward  and  couldn't  go  backward. 
Where's  the  Squire?" 

"Do  you  mean  Sir  Mward  Tenchard,"  Miss  Florence  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Asa. 

"He  is  not  present,  hut  I  am  his  daughter,  and  you  are 
our  imericen  cousin.    Glad  to  see  you    -  my  brother  told  us 

to  expect  you." 

"Wal,  yes,«  Asa  replied,  "I  guess  you  do  belong  to  my 
family.    I'm  Asa  Trenchard.  bom  in  Vermont,  Suckled  on  the 
banks  of  Muddy  Creek,  about  the  tallest  gunner,  the  slickest 
dancer,  and  generally  the  loudest  critter  in  the  state.  , 
You're  my  cousin,  be  you?    Wal,  I  ain't  got  no  objection  to 
kiss  you,  as  one  cousin  ought  to  kiss  another." 

"In  the  old  country,  Mr.  Trenchard,  cousins  content  them- 

selves  with  hands,  but  our  hearts  are  with  them.    You  are 

welcome. " 

At  this  point  it  night  be  well  for  us  to  glance  at  the  program 
of  the  evenlns.    We  arrived  in  such  a  hurry  that  «e  didn't  have  the 
opportunity  to  note  that  Miss  Laura  Keene  is  playing  the  part  of 
riorenoe  and  that  Hariy  Ha»&:,  her  business  manager,  plays  Asa.  Of 
course  we  had  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  part  for  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  original  company  and  his  fame  has  spread  far  and  vide; 
but  V6  must  admit  that  Mr.  Havk  makes  a  strong  Asa^  and  Miss  Keene 
Is  as  lovely  as  ever . 

But  the  curtain  Is  rising  on  Scene  2  of  Act  1  and  ve  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  players.    Mr.  Coyle,  the  agent  for  the 
Trenchard  estate  and  as  real  a  villain  as  ve  have  ever  met^  avalts 
Sir  Edvard .    Through  underhanded  means  Coyle  has  gotten  control  of 
the  entire  estate  of  Sir  Edvard  Trenchard,  and  nov,  seated  In  the 
library,  he  avalts  the  opportunity  to  shov  this  pompous  baronet 
the  precipice  on  vhlch  he  stands .    Sir  Edvard  enters  vlth  affected 
ease,  but  for  a  moio^t  let  us  eavesdrop.    VOmt  Is  this  ve  hear 
Coyle  suggesting? 

"I  see  one  means  at  least  of  keeping  the  estate  In  the 
family.  Sir  Edvard." 

"Vhat  Is  It,  Mr.  Coyle?" 

"By  marrying  your  daughter  to  the  mortgagee," 
"To  you?" 

"I  am  prepared  to  settle  the  estate  on  Miss  Trenchard 
the  day  she  becomes  Mrs.  Richard  Coyle." 

Sir  Edvard  springs  up,    "You  Insolent  scoundrel,  hov 
dare  you  Insult  me  In  my  ovn  house,  sir.    Leave  at  once  or 
I  vlll  have  you  kicked  out  by  my  servants," 

"I  never  take  an  angry  man  at  his  vord.  Sir  Edvard," 
Coyle  replied,    "Give  a  fev  moments  reflection  to  my  offer." 

Sir  Edvard  paces  up  and  dovn.    "A  beggar.  Sir  Edvard 
Trenchard  a  beggar,  see  my  children  reduced  to  labor  for  their 
bread,  to  misery,  perhaps;  but  the  alternative  —  Florence 


detests  him,  still  the  match  would  save  her  from  ruin.  He 
might  take  the  fsimily  name,    I  might  retrench,  retire  to  the 
continent  for  a  few  years.    Florence  %  health  might  serve  as 
a  pretense.    Repugnant  as  the  alternative  is,  yet  it  deserves 
consideration." 

Vlhile  this  unhappy  conversation  is  taking  place  Lord  Dun- 
dreary has  joined  the  ladies  and  Asa  in  the  drawing  room.  Of 
course,  the  part  of  the  imbecile  Dundreary  was  originally  played 
by  Hed  Sothern.    Tonight  E.  A.  Emerson  is  playing  the  character, 
using  Sothern's  interpretation  which  was  little  more  than  a 
monolugue  of  Dundrearyism,  and  hardly  recognizable  as  Tom  Taylor's 
work. 

Sothern  told  Hx ,  Jefferson  that  Lord  Dundreary  was  a 
hodgepodge  of  caricatures  of  various  men  and  women  whonhe  had 
known,  stories  he  had  heard,  jokes  he  had  read,  but  the  basis  of 
it  all  was  the  comical  negro  of  everyday  life  the  Mt .  Bones  of 
the  negro  minstrel. 

Clement  Scott  in  "The  Drama  of  Yesterday,"  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1899  speaks  of  Edgar  Pemberton  as  having  preserved 
the  best  parts  of  Sothern's  additions  to  Tom  Taylor's  text.  He 
quotes  the  Brother  Sam  speech  which  made  the  theatre  goers  of  that 
day  absolutely  roll  in  the  aisles  with  laughter. 

"If  you  don't  get  this  letter,  write  and  let  me  know." 
It  concludes  with  several  P. Ss,  one  of  which  reads  like  this: 
"If  Ik  dogs  with  3  legs  each  catch  48  rabbits  with  76  legs 
in  25  minutes  how  many  legs  must  24  rabbits  have  to  get  away 
from  93  dogs  with  2  legs  each  in  half  an  hour."  And  here's 
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another  P.S.    "You  vlll  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  purchased 
a  large  estate  somevhere  or  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.    Send  me  the  purchase  money.    The  enclosed  pill 
box  contains  a  sample  of  the  soil." 

But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  Incident  In  Dundreary's  antics 
Is  his  offer  of  marriage  to  the  Invalid  Georglana  Mont ches sing ton  - 
the  Georglana  whose  digestion  Is  so  delicate  that  she  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  a  roast  chestnut  or  a  broiled  sardine. 
From  the  scene  between  Dundreary  and  Georglana; 
Dun:    "It's  a  pretty  flower  -  If  It  were  another  colour.  One 
fellow  likes  one  colour,  and  another  fellow  likes  another 
colour.    Come,  you  know  what  I  mean?"    (Georglana  shakes  her 
head.)     "Yes  you  do."    I  don't."    "But  you  do.    I  maan.  It's 
one  of  those  things  that  grows  out  of  a  flower  pot,  roots  - 
mud  -  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Oh,  talking  of  mud  reminds  me.    It's  rather  awkward  for 
one  fellow  to  sey  to  another  fellow  —  the  fact  Is,  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  propose  to  some  fellow  or  other,  and  It  struck  me 
that  I  might  as  well  propose  to  you  as  anybody  else," 
(Georglana  turns  slightly  away  from  him.)    "I  mean  sooner,  of 
course.    I  only  said  that  because  I    was  nervous.    Any  fellow 
naturally  feels  nervous  when  he's  going  to  make  an  ass  of 
himself.    Talking  about  asses,  I've  been  a  bachelor  ever  since 
I've  been  so  hlgja,  and  I've  got  rather  tired  of  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Of  course.  If  you  don't  see  the  matter  In  the  same  light 
and  fancy  you'd  rather  not  -  why,  I  don't  care  a  rap  about  It'." 
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(She  turns  aside,  looking  amazed)  "I've  got  It  all  mixed  up, 
somehow  or  other.    You  see  the  fact  Is  —  hem  -  hem  (pause) 
It  makes  a  fellow  feel  awkward  when  he's  talking  to  the  hack 
of  a  person's  head.    (She  faces  him)  Thank  you,  that's 
better.    You'll  find  me  a  very  nice  fellow  -  at  least,  I 
think  so  -  that  Is,  what  I  mean  Is,  that  most  fellows  think 
me  a  nice  fellow  -  two  fellows  out  of  three  would  think  me  a 
nice  fellow  and  the  other  fellow  -  the  third  fellow  -  well, 
that  fellow  would  he  an  ass." 

"I'm  very  good-tempered,  too,  that's  a  great  point.  Isn't 
It?    You  look  as  If  you'd  got  a  good  temper;  but  then,  of 
course,  we  know  that  many  a  girl  looks  as  If  she'd  a  good 
temper  before  she's  married  -  but  after  she's  married,  some- 
times a  fellow  finds  out  her  temper's  not  exactly  what  he 
fancied."    (He  laughs  suddenly)  "I'm  making  a  devil  of  a 
mess  of  It.    I  really  think  we  should  be  very  happy.  I'm 
a  very  happy  domesticated  sort  of  fellow  -  fond  of  tea  - 
smoking  In  bed  -  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    I  merely  name' 
that  because  It  gives  you  an  insight  into  a  fellow's  char- 
acter." 

"You'll  find  me  a  very  easy  fellow  to  get  along  with;  and 
after  we've  been  marxied  two  or  three  weeks,  if  you  don't  like 
me  you  can  go  back  again  to  Mother  I" 
There  is  one  very  important  character  of  our  play  that  up  to  now 
I  have  neglected.    This  is  unfortunate  for  Abel  Murcott  plays  a 
leading  role  with  Aaa  in  the  final  retrieval  of  Sir  Edward's  for- 
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tune.    As  clerk  to  Coyle  he  is  avare  of  Coyle's  treachery.  As 
a  shabby  broken-do-wn  drunkard  he  is  madly  In  love  with  Florence. 
At  last  his  better  self  comes  to  the  surface  -  seeing  her,  roused 
in  him  all  the  manhood  that  drink  and  miseiy  had  left  him,  and  in 
a  burst  of  courage  he  tells  Florence  that  he  had  found  and  deliv- 
ered a  paper  to  Coyle,  a  paper  which  he  believes  was  a  release  of 
the  mortgage  which  Coyle,  the  villain,  claims  his  father  held  on 
property  owned  by  Sir  Edward's  father. 

Florence:  "But  surely  a  villain  of  Coyle's  stability  would 
have  destroyed  the  paper,  the  very  keystone  of  his  fraud,'* 
Murcott:     "I  fear  so," 

But  we  have  figured  without  our  hero,  Asa,  who  now  comes 
on  the  stage, 

Asa:  "Do  you  know  that  you're  wrong,  you're  both  wrong,  I 
guess  you  ain't  either  of  you  done  much  ciphering  human 
nature.    The  keystone  of  this  fraud  is  just  the  point  your 
mighty  cute  rascals  always  leave  out.    Come  along  with  me, 
stranger,"  turning  to  Murcott,  "and  we  ML  just  work  up  this 
sum  a  little  -  two  heads  are  better  than  one.    Your's  is 
a  little  muddled,  but  mine's  pretty  clear,  and  if  I  don't 
circumvent  the  old  sarpint  Coyle — " 

Scene  1  of  Act  3  is  the  climax  of  the  play.    Here  we 
see  Asa  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Mary,  the  dairy  maid,  at 
first  sight,  seated  on  a  bench  with  a  whittling  stick.    Mary  fas- 
cinated. Innocently  sits  on  the  bench  close  beside  him.    He  relates 
the  story  of  his  uncle's  and  her  grandfather's  death  in  America, 
and  during  this  recital  asks  her  permission  to  smoke  a  cigar.  With 

apparent  carelessness  he  takes  out  a  paper,  the  will  made  in  his 
favor  by  the  old  man,  which  document  disinherits  the  girl  —  with 
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thla  he  lights  his  cigar,  thereby  destroying  his  rights  to  the  es- 
tate and  resigning  them  to  her . 

And  so  to  the  end  of  Our  Amerlccui  Cousin,    Here  ye  have 
found  comedy  and  much  truth.    It  Is  often  so,  and  those  vho  con- 
demn comedy  have  not  the  ability  to  perceive  those  events  which 
lie  beneath,    A  psychologist  might  well  find  much  food  for  thought 
In  the  lives  of  Asa  Trenchard  and  of  his  English  cousins .  The  com- 
pelling force  In  the  play  resides  In  Asa»s  character.    Sir  Edvard, 
Mary,  Florence,  and  her  sailor  man,  Harry  Vernon,  Georglana  and 
Dundreary,  Augusta  DeBoots,  even  Skillet  and  Mr.  Buddlngton,  and 
Sharpe  and  Mr.  Blnney  gained  from  Asa  a  renewal  of  their  strength 
and  their  hopes  that  led  them  all  out  of  the  depth  of  weakness 
€md  uncertainty  Into  the  brightness  of  a  new  day. 

As  Asa  says  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  act: 

**Here»s  all  the  folks  coming,  two  by  two,  as  If  they 
were  pairing  for  Noah's  Ark.** 

This  stfternoon  I  have  tried  to  picture  for  you  Tom  Taylor's 
drama.  Our  Amerlcsui  Cousin,  but  our  task  Is  not  complete,  A 
greater  drama,  a  tragic  event  which  was  to  cast  Its  darkening 
shadow  down  through  the  ages  was  about  to  take  place. 

On  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  l4th,  1865,  printed  the  following  notice:  Lieut,  General 
Grant,  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  have  secured  the  State  Box  at 
Ford's  Theatre  tonight  to  witness  a  benefit  performance  of  Miss 
Laura  Keene's  "American  Cousin," 

At  the  last  moment  It  was  found  that  General  Grant  would 
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be unable  to  attend  and  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Major  H.  R. 
Rathbone  and  a  friend.  Miss  Harris,  arrived  at  the  theatre  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  first  act.    The  party  entered  the  State 
Box.    Mr,  Lincoln  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  box  to  acknowledge 
some  mild  applause  on  the  part  of  the  audience.    It  was  not  his 
custom  to  show  himself  to  the  audience  and  his  departure  from 
custom  was  in  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  war.    Having  bowed 
gravely,  Mr  .  Lincoln  stepped  back  of  the  curtains  and  seated  him- 
self out  of  sight  of  all.    The  play  moved  on. 

There  was  silence  except  for  the  voices  of  the  characters, 
the  slight  hissing  of  the  gaslights  and  an  occasional  burst  of 
laughter  and  applause.    The  stage  was  set  with  a  front  scene  in  which 
there  was  a  center  door  with  curtains.    Asa  was  alone  on  the  stage 
and  about  to  leave  it. 

Only  for  a  moment  would  the  stage  be  untenanted  -  and  only 
for  a  moment'. 

Then  came  the  sharp  crack  of  a  shot . 

An  Instant  later  a  man  mounted  the  railing  at  the  front  of 
the  President's  box  and  started  to  leap  on  to  the  stage. 

One  of  his  spurs  caught  in  the  folds  of  a  draped  American 
flag  on  the  front  of  the  box.    He  fell  to  the  floor  landing  on  his 
left  knee.    Almost  without  pause  he  recovered  himself,  arose,  and 
raising  a  knife  in  the  air,  shouted  out  the  motto  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  -  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  -  to  an  audience  which  for  the 
moment  was  too  stunned  to  move.    The  man,  the  actor  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  rushed  for  the  stage,  and  thence  out  into  the  night. 

With  the  coming  of  a  new  dawn  Abraham  Lincoln  was  dead. 


Cap-^.airi  J.  B.  Tlionpson,  who  recen-^.ly  died  in  V/aching ton  City, 
and  \7ho  v/aii  a  nephev;  ol"  Col.  Thompson's  told  r.ie  the  following  story. 

During  the  war  Col.  Thbrnpaon  quietly  went  to  Washington,  telegraphing 

his  nephew  to  neet  him  in  Brovm's  old  hotel.      Kis  nephew  met  him  at 

the  train  and  when  they  got  to  tlieir  rooms  at  the  hotel,  a  card  was 

brought  up  from  Llr.  hay,  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  President,  stating 

that  the  President  desired  liim  to  come  imiiediateay  to  the  White  House. 

Col.  Thompson  said  tliat  he  couldn't  see  how  the  President  Icnev;  he  was 

there  as  no  one  Imew  that  he  was  coming  except  liis  nephsvr.  The 

Private  Secretary  informed  him  that  the  President  knew  exactly  when 

he  left  Terre  Haute.       In  half  an  hour  the  President's  ca^-riage 

was  there  and  the  Colonel  and  his  nephev;  v/ent  to  the  White  Hoiu^e. 

After  v/alking  in  and  greeting  the  President,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Bick, 

there  is  to  "be  a  groat  war  meeting  tonight  and  I  v/ant  you  to  act  for  me 

and  address  tliat  meeting.       I  am  a  sicl:  nan  and  unable  to  r.iahe  a  speech. 

Col.  Thompson  said  he  was  not  able  to  represent  the  President  of  the 

United  States  at  such  a  meeting,  and  that  it  ;;oT;ld  be  dissappointing 

to  the  people  r.nd  the  President  must  go  himself.      He  said,   "I  --/ill  bo 

with  you  but  yoi'  must  make  the  speech.      When  the  time  for  the  meeting. 

came ,   the  President  called  at  his  hotel  in  his  acrriage  took  liim  to 

the  meeting.      The  President  arose  and  said  to  the  audience,  "I  an 

a  very  sick  man,  I  am  unable  to  make  a  speech  to  you  tonight.      I  have 

brought  with  m^e  Dick  Thompson  of  Indiana,  v/ho  will  make  you  a  speech  for 

stK^  me  and  he  introduced  Col.  Thompson,  and  set  dov/n  and  afterwards 

was  taken  back  to  the  White  House.      There  was  a  large  crov/d  there,  and 

Col.  Thompson  made  one  of  his  characteriot ic  speeches,  eliciting  a 

great  deal  of  applause,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  abou^  20  minutes  he 

sat  dov/n.      The  Cliairmn  introduced  some  gentleman  from  Fiassachuse  tts , 

and  when  he  had  concluded  the  audience  called  for  Col.  Thompson. 

Again  some  other  Washington  man  v/as  introduced  and  when  he  v/as  through 

the  crowd  jrelled  for  Col.  Thompson  and  the  ^ells  and  demands  were  so 

unanimous  tliat  the  cliairman  introduced  Col.  Thompson  again.      Capt . 

J.  B.  Thompson  told  me  that  he  never  kKStXfi  seen  such  a  wild  crowd  in 
all  his  life  and  he  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  his  life.  Co^.* 

Thompson  was  at  his  best  and  v/hen  he  was  at  hit>  best  lie  v/as  a  power. 
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